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Mr. Sheridan's Speech, 


GENTLEMEN; 


AM here, at the deſire of ſeveral per- 
ſons of diſtinction, who wiſh to ſee the 
> ſtage once more put on a reſpeQable 
footing in this city, to give my ſentiments 
on the occaſion, and to lay down a method 
for accompliſhing a point, ſo much, and ſo 
generally wiſhed for. That Dublin can not 
er ſupport two theatres is now ac- 
knowleged on all hands, and that the pre- 
ſent ruinous ſtate of the ſtage is owing td 
an attempt to ſupport two, is ſo obvious 
that. 3t needs no progt. 
The great point to be deſired then, is; 
to eſtabliſh one theatre only upon a ſolid 
permanent foundation. 
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To point out the only means by which 
this can be effected is the object of my pre- 
ſent addre. ns 

After the moſt mature deliberation upon 
a ſubject, which it muſt be ſuppoſed I am 
well acquainted with, I know but one way 
by which it is poſſible to accompliſh this; 
and I doubt not but you will be of the ſame 
mind, when you have heard what I have to 
offer on this head, _ 

In order to this, I ſhall ſhew that not only 
the actual exiſtence, but the poſſibility of the 
exiſtence of two theatres again in this city, 
at leaſt during a limited ſpace of time, will 
prevent even an attempt to raiſe the ſtage 
from it's preſent deplorable flate. For tho 
juſt now, from recent experience, the ge- 
neral cry is for one theatre, yet there is no 
certainty how long that may laſt. Within 
my memory during the laſt thirty years the 
| 13 opinion in this point has changed 
feveral times. When they had but one 
theatre, they cried out for two, upon the 
ſpecious but fallacious argument, that it 
v-ould excite emulation. When the ill ef- 
ſects of two, which the town could not 
ſupport, were perceived, they then called 
out for a union as the only means to reſtore 
their entertainment. When this was ac- 
compliſh'd with great difficulty and at a vaſt 
expence, in a few years they again called 
out for two. It was this fluctuating dif] 
ſition in the town, and the ſeveral fruitleſs 
OR: attempts 
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attempts made in conſequence of it to ſup- 
port two theatres, which have reduced the 
tage to it's preſent ſtate. And this I ſhall 
now endeavour to ſhew, not by ſpeculative 


reaſonings, but by proofs drawn from known 


and undoubted facts. 
Ĩ!hbhe firſt ſole theatre under old Aſhbury, 
of which we have any diſtinct accounts, 
ſubſiſted always, if not on a ſplendid, at 
leaſt on a decent footing. The aQtors were 
paid, and the manager got money. Afﬀter- 
wards, under Tom Elrington, it flouriſhed 
ſo much that he was enabled by it to keep 
a coach, a piece of luxury in thoſe days 
known only to the more opulent; and to 


leave a very handſome proviſion to his 


widow. After his death the theatre fell into 


the hands of ſeveral actors, as joint mar- 


nagers and ſharers, who made a very com- 
fortable ſubſiſtence by it. As the old houſe 
was by this time conſidered to be in a tot- 


tering ſtate, ſeveral noblemen and gentle- 


men of fortune built a new theatte in Aun- 
gier- ſtreet for the uſe of the ſole company 
of actors then in being, which far exceed- 
ed the former in elegance and magnificence. 
They ſpared no expence to put it on a par 
with thoſe of London, in point of ward- 
robe, ſcenery, and other decorations, un- 
known before. With theſe advantages, 
and under the patronage of theſe gentle- 
men, there was a proſpect that the theatre 
would have flouriſhed more than ever ; but 
1 then 
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then it was that the idea of a ſecond houſe 
firſt took poſſeſſion of people's minds; ſome 
deſperate undertakers built a theatre in 
Rainsford-ſtreet, that place being in the 
E. of Meath's liberty, and the powerful in- 
tereſt of the Subſcribers to Aungier-ſtreet 
being ſtrong enough to prevent their obtain- 
ing a licence to open one in the city. It 
was the faſhion for ſome time, whilſt the 


force of novelty laſted, to frequent this 


theatre, whilſt the other company was play- 
ing to empty benches, and ſtarving. In a 
' ſhort time afterwards they ſhared the ſame 
fate; and neither houſe could pay even half 
of the ſtipulated ſalaries. But tho the im- 
practicability of ſupporting two houſes was 
ſoon perceived, and the many inconveni- 
encies reſulting from the attempt ſeverely 
felt, yet when once an oppoſition is ſet on 
foot, it is not an eaſy matter to put an end 
to it. There was now a competitorſhip be- 
tween the two companies which ſhould deſ- 
troy the other, and ſo have the town to 
_ themſelves, There were alſo, as is uſual on 
ſuch occaſions, zealous partiſans of each. 
The company of Rainsford-ſtreet, conſcious 
of the great diſadvantage they laboured 
under in point of ſituation, had the addreſs 
to perſuade a number of gentlemen who 
were their partiſans, to build a new theatre 
for them in Smock-alley on the old founda- 
tion, as a ſure means to give them a ſupe- 
riority over their opponents, from the ſu- 
perior 
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perior ad vantage of ſituation. Theſe gen- 
tlemen had intereſt enough to engage the 
protection of the city to this theatre, and 
accordingly it was opened under the autho- 
rity of the Lord Mayor, and called the City 
Theatre. But the change of ſituation was 
of little ad vantage to them. Dublin could 
not ſupport two houſes, and the ſame ſum 
which would have maintained one in credit, 
when divided between two, could ſcarce 
keep them from ſtarving. It was no un- 
common thing for the actors during that 
period to be ſometimes two months, ſome 
times three without receiving a ſhilling ſub- 
ſiſtence. Duval the undertaker of this, was 
in a few years ruined. But the oppoſition 
| was ſtill continued by a ſet of actors to 
whom he let his houſe. The joint company 
of actors who had the management of Aun- 
: [ſh theatre, grown weary of a fruit- 
Teſs conteſt, and alarmed with the near profſ- 
pet of ſtarving, and peril of a jayl, readily 
_ embraced a propoſal made to them by the 
ſubſcribers, of taking the management into 
their own hands. Theſe were a body of 
_ gentlemen conſiderable for their rank and 
ag; wh They determined at any expence 
to ſtrike a blow which would at once put an 
end to all oppoſition. They engaged Mr. 
Quin and Mrs. Cibber, the two moſt capital 
performers of the age; and it was thought 
in general that againſt ſuch a force, it was 
impoſſible that the poor diſtreſt company of 
; ey Smock- 
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Smock- alley could have made any ſtand. 
But they did not deſpair. They had recourſe 
to entertainments of a different kind, and 
much better adapted to the taſte of the mil- 

lion. They brought over the beſt company 
of rope-dancers and tumblers that had ever 
been ſeen here. They exhibited pantomines, 


under the direction of Harlequin Philips, in 


greater perfection than uſual. The conſe- 


gaence was, that after a few nights, thoſe 
two eminent perfor mers played to empty 


houſes. I myſelf have ſeen the curtain draw 
up to one of their beſt plays, when there 


was but eight pounds in the houſe. And 


ſo far were the receits of the theatre from 


diſburſing their expences, that Mrs. Cibbers 
engagement was made good out of the pri- 
vate purſe of one of the ſubſcribers, who had 
pledged his honour for it. And Mr. Quin, 
upon perceiving the firſt tardineſs of pay- 
ment, refuſed every night to let the curtain 


| bedrawn up till his money was firſt brought 


to him; though what came to his ſhare ſome- 


times exceeded the whole receit of the night. 
| The oppoſition was carried on for two or 


three years more, during which the proprie - 
tors of Aungier-ſtreet had run out conſider- 


abl /; and the proprietors of Smock- alley had 


never received a, penny of intereſt. They 
therefore at laſt liſtened to the ne” BY 


of the town, which called loudly for a union, 
and entered jointly into a law-fuit with Du- 
val, and others, to accompliſh this point. 

W But 
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But finding this was likely to be drawn out 
into a great length, they came to a com- 
promiſe with them, and the union Was 
brought about. 

The Proprietors of the united Theatres, 
having thus put an end to oppofition, might 
reaſonably hope that they ſhould, in ſome 
degree, repair their loſſes, and in order to 
this were refolved to give the beſt enter- 
tainment in their power to the town. They 
_ called the moſt uſeful performers out of the 
two companies, and placed Mr. Barry a new 

and favourite Actor at their head. They 
engaged Mr. and Mrs. Arne and Mr. Lowe, 
all then in great vogue, to exhibit entertain- 
ments in the muſical way. Mademoiſelle 
Chateauneuf, the firſt capital dancer that 


had appeared in this kingdom, was alfo en- 


mo Such extraordinary preparations 
eemed to bid fair for ſucceſs equal to their 


moſt ſanguine expectations. Yet will it be 


credited when it 1s told, that this united 
company of culled actors, with Mr. Barry at 
their head, with thoſe extraordinary aids 
before-mentioned, in a m_ time after open- 
ing, hardly ever played to charges, grand in the 
midſt of the ſeaſon gave out —_— and dif. 
. miſſed for want of audiences for a fortnight 
together. This mul! appear one of the moſt 
extraordinary events in the annals of the 
ſtage, to thoſe who are converſant with the- 
atrical affairs, till the vl are told that the 
proprietors, n. refuſed to 1 * with 
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Harlequin Philips upon terms which they 
judged unreaſonable, that enterpriſing ge- 
nius built a little theatre in Capel-ſtreet ; and 
having formed a company out of thoſe who 
had been rejected, with the addition of ſome 
ſtrollers and volunteers, upon the ſtrength 
of bewitching pantomine, and the aid of 
tumblers and rope-dancers, was able to foil 
the beſt concerted plan for public entertain- 
ment that had ever been laid in this city. 
Could there be a ſtronger proof given that 
it is impoſſible any theatre can flouriſh here, 
when there is the ſmalleſt oppoſition given 
to it? If there were occaſion for an addi- 
tional proof of this, a recent event of a pa- 
rallel kind moſt amply confirms it. 
Bad payments were the conſequence of 
bad receipts; and after enduring great hard- 
ſhips for ſome time, the performers of any 
merit, to the number of fourteen, abandoned 
the place, to ſeek their fortunes elſewhere, 
and left Dublin without a ſtage, 
In this forlorn and deſperate ſtate of things, 
I took a leaſe of the Theatres, loaded with 
a variety of incumbrances, occaſioned by the 
ſeveral oppoſitions. Amongſt which there 
were no leis than ſixty free transferable 
tickets, belonging to the ſubſcribers of the 
united Theatres, The perſons who had 
given up their ſeveral intereſts, in order to 
accompliſh a union, ſuch as Duval, R. El- 
rington, Layfield, Vanderbank, &c. had an- 
nuities to the amount of upwards of 400ol. 


per 
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per ann. The ground- rent, taxes, &c. of 
both houſes, with a rent of 200l. per ann. to 


the proprietors, made the whole a heavy 


burthen. Soon after my entering on the un- 
dertaking, a company of ſtroliers formed an 


oppoſition in the Capel-ſtreet theatre, with 
which I found myſelf ſo much galled, that 


I took a leaſe of that theatre for twenty-one 


years, merely to ſhut it up, which was an 


additional burthen. 
The difficulties I had to encounter in re- 


forming the moſt diſorderly theatre perhaps 


1n the world, are ſet forth at large in a pam- 


phlet lately reprinted, called an Appeal to Je . 
the Public; to which I refer all Tele We- tos 7 
are deſirous to be more minutely acquainted Fc. 
with the riſe, progreſs and downfall of the 
Triſh ſtage. I ſhall here mention only a few 


facts, to ſhew what a rapid progreſs was 


made in the improvement of it. The higheſt 


ſalaries given previous to that period were 
in general twenty ſhillings a week, two per- 


formers only having been raiſed ſo high as to 


thirty. In a few years after, this ſum was 
E to figure dancers. The muſicians had 
ore but half a crown a night; and as 


there were but two plays in the week, their 
pay amounted to but five ſhillings a week. 
The loweſt of the band had afterwards 


twenty ſhillings per week ; ſome of the bet- 
ter performers had from thirty to forty ſhil- 
lings; and the leader of the band, Signor 

Paluali had three hundred pounds for the 
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ſeaſon. The wardrobe of the united the- 
atres, was valued by ſworn appraiſers at 
2001, The wardrobe in my poſſeſſion four 
years after coſt me upwards of 4000l. The 
| higheſt expences of the theatre before did not 
exceed 1500l. In four years time the whole 
of my expences for one ſeaſon only amounted 
to 8oool. 2 | 

During the ſpace of ſix years after it's eſta- 
bliſhment, it was allowed by all who had 
bad an opportunity of making the compari- 
fon, that no theatre in Europe was in a more 
_ flouriſhing condition, or under better regu- 

lations. Notwithſtanding this, the cry for 
two houſes was again raiſed in ſpite of for- 
mer experience. Another theatre was built 
by ſubſcription at Crow-ſtreet, though I then 
proved to the public by unanſwerable argu- 
ments, that it muſt neceſſarily end in the 
ruin of the undertakers, and the total de- 
flruction of the ſtage. My prediction was 
tco fatally verified by the event. Mr. Wood- 
ward, who was a partner with Mr. Barry in 
the undertaking, was in a few years glad to 
extricate himſelf from the deſperate ſituation 
into which he had been plunged, with the 
loſs of all he had been amaſſing during his 
kfe. Mr. Barry continued ſome years lon- 
ger in this hopeleſs undertaking, yearly ac- 
cumulating new debts, till they amounted 
to the enormous ſum of eight thouſand 
pounds and upwards. The melancholy fate 
which attended the oppoſition in the other 
houſe 
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houſe is too well known to need any farther 
mention of it. And you are all judges of 
the preſent ſtate of both. 
It was fo clear to me that any oppoſi tion 
muſt end in the ruin of both parties, that 
| when I found it could not be prevented, 1 
parted with a property which had coſt me 
above Yoodl. and the labour of twelve of my 
beſt years, for only 10001. I ſhewed at that 
time to demonſtration, that an oppoſition 
would reduce the ſtage to a lower ſtate, than 
even that in which I found it, wretched as 
it then was. I ſhall now ſhew how amply 
this has been verified. 
l have before enumerated the ſeveral in- 
cumbrances brought upon the ſtage, by the 
union of the two theatres of Aungier-ſtreet 
and Smock-alley; a heavy burthen! under 
which I long laboured. Now upon another 
union of the two theatres of Smock-alley 
and Crow-ſtreet, the only apparent way, as 
things are now circumſtanced, to put an end 
to a ruinous oppoſition, the incumbrances 
would be fourfold of what they formerly 
were. There would be now, inſtead of ſixty, 
no leſs than two hundred free transferable 
tickets, which at the loweſt valuation, at 
ten guineas each the ſeaſon, would amount 
to two thouſand guineas per ann. The ſe- 
yeral rents, ground-rents, taxes, repairs, an- 
nuities, and intereſt to the proprietors, would 
amount to a thouſand a year more. And I 
will venture to affirm, that no manager 


will 
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will ever be able to ſupport a ſtage in Dub- 
lin with credit, who ſhonld be incumbered 
with more than a ſixth part of that ſum. But 
beſide all this, there are ſo many mortgages, 
and ſuch a variety of claimants upon theſe. 
theatres, that there would ſcarce be a poſſi- 
bility of getting a good titie, or ſecuring for 
any time a peaceable poſſeſſion. In ſhort, 
the burthen in this caſe would be ſo great, 
that the ſhoulders of an Atlas would not be 
able to ſupport it. No actor of conſequence, 
or perfon of property, will ever engage in fo 

deſperate an undertaking. Can it be ſup- 
— 81 that any one acquainted with the 

hiſtory of the Iriſh ſtage, who knows that 
from the firſt ſetting up of two theatres in 

Dublin to this hour, every undertaker has 

either run out conſiderably, or been totally 
ruined, will engage in ſo deſperate a pro- 
ject, under ſtill encreaſing loads, and accu- 
mulated diſadvantages. Who that has heard 
of the great loſſes ſuſtained by the proprie- 
tors, of the ruin of Duval, Sheridan, Barry, 
Woodward, Moſſop, who have been the 
ſeveral managers during the laſt thirty years, 


will be ambitious of following their example? 


Nene ſurely but ſuch as are deſperate, and 
have nothing to loſe, will ever engage in it 
again, while it remains in its — — ſtate. 
For my own part, I ſolemnly declare, that 
it the entire poſſeſſion of both theatres, free 
from all incumbrances, were now offered to 
me, I would not embark again in the ma- 
nagement, 
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nagement, without an abſolute certainty 
that no other theatre, during a certain ſpace, 
could open m me. After my former 
experience, after having loſt twelve of my 
beſt years in endeavouring to eſtabliſh a good 


ſtage upon a laſting foundation, can it be 


ſuppoſed that I will enter again, at this time 
of life, upon ſo precarious an undertaking ? 
What ſecurity could I have, after once more 
paſſing ſome years in re-eſtabliſhing the ſtage, 
that the very ſame conſequences. would not 
follow, to my inevitable ruin, at a time of 
life when I could not have the ſmulleſt pro- 


ſpect or hope of extricating myſelf, or re- 
trieving loſt time? Surely this would be the 
height of infatuation. No, while it were 


poſſible that even the little theatre in Capel- 
ſtreet could open againſt me, it would be 
downright madneſs to make the attempt. Is 
it to be expected that any one would lay out 


larger ſums upon the improvement of a farm, 


when he is only tenant at will ? Would any 
one in his ſenſes think of incloſing a com- 


mon at great expence, of manuring and til- 


ling the ground, when it is in the power of 
any one that pleaſes to break down the in- 


_ cloſure, and claim an equal right to the pro- 
duce of the ſoil ? This has been always the 


actuał ſtate of the theatre in Ireland. While 
it was incloſed, it produced good crops to 
the poſſeſſors. When the fences were broke 
down, it of courſe became a waſte ; and it 
is now rendered ſo entirely a waſte, that it 
| probably 
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probably never will be incloſed again, un- 
leſs a law be made to ſecure the property to 
the undertaker. n 
This can be done only, as in the caſe of 
other commons, by an act of the legiſlature. 
If there be any who think this an object not 
worthy of their attention, it muſt be from 
not having properly conſidered the import- 
ance of the ſubject, and their being accuf- 
tomed to look upon the ſtage in the light of 
amufement only. Whereas in all civilized 
and well regulated ſtates, from the firſt in- 
ſtitution of the ſtage to this hour, that no- 
bleſt, and moſt rational of public entertain- 


ments, has always been conſidered as an 


object that merited the utmoſt attention of 
the ruling powers in each. In Athens, 
where it firſt took it's rife, it was always 
under the direction of the chief magiſtrates: 
and we may ſee in what high eſtimation it 
was held among that wiſe and poliſhed 
people, when we are aſſured that no leſs a 
ſum than one hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterl. of the public money was expended 
upon the decoration of a ſingle play of So- 
phocles. At Rome it was ſupported at a 
great expence under the direction of the 
Magiſtrates. It is the ſime in the ſeveral 
ſtates of Italy, and in many of the Courts 
of Germany. The King of France has 
eſtabliſned but one Theatre at Paris, under 
the wiſeſt regulations, and it has always been 
the moſt flouriſhing of any in Europe. But 
| a © 
X. 
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to- come nearer home. The ſtage in Lon- 
don, *'till within theſe laſt thirty years, was 
upon the ſame precarious footing as with us, 
and Cibber has clearly ſhewn in his hiſtory 
of it, that the ſame conſequences followed 
from it. He there points out the ill effects 
that followed from two theatres even in 
that ammenſe, and moſt opulent of cities. 
But when they multiplied” ro five, the evil 
was ſo ſenſibly felt, that it rouzed the at- 
tention of the legiſlature, who made a law 
_ confining. them to two in London. There 
have been ſince ſeveral acts of parliament 

made, granting excluſive patents to diffe- 
rent undertakers in Edinburgh, Briſtol, 


Bath, Liverpool, & Birmingham, Norwich, 


Portſmouth, and ſome other great towns. 
In conſequence of which, elegant theatres, 
and decent companies, who are regularly 
paid, have been eſtabliſhed in all thoſe 
places. Whereas previous to the parlia- 
mentary ſecurity given to the property of 


the undertakers, they were infeſted with 


troops of miſerable ſtrollers, often oppoſing 
and ſtarving each other ia Barns. In ſhort, 
this is the only civilized country ever 
known, where the polite arts have been 
introduced, in which the Legiſlature, or 
ruling power, has not taken cogniſance of 
the ſtage, and eſtabliſhed it upon a ſolid 
foundation. This is the more wonderful, 
becauſe upon the ſlighteſt examination ic 
would appear to be a point of mare conſe- 
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quence to this & than to any other in 
Europe. It has been allowed on all hands, 
that one of the greateſt evils under which 
this poor country labours, is the number 
of abſentees ; and what more likely means 
to continue and increaſe this evil, than the 
negle& of furniſhing public amuſements ? 
What man of independent fortune will ſtay 
in a place where he can have no enter- 
tainment but what is merely ſenſual ? The 
mind has it's appetite as ſtrong for it's own 
gratifications as the body has; it will hun- 
ger and thirſt after it's own proper food, 
and if it be ſtarved here, will certainly re- 
move to a land of plenty ; to a neighbour- 
ing country of the ſame language, * 00 
laws; a mother country too, ſo much ſu 
riour to this in many articles, and which 5 
has ſo many other inducemenis to attract the 
natives of this Iſland to ſettle there. 
This is not the caſe of any other capital 
in Europe. In every other country, what- 
ever may be the ſtate of their public diver- 
ſions, they arc content with them, they 
know no better. They haye no temptation 
to go to foreign countries; or if they did, 
the difference of language, manners, &c. 
would prevent their taking any great de- 
light in their public entertainments to the 
prejudice of their own. But it is not fo 
with us. From the frequent viſits paid by 
the inhabitants of this kingdom to London, 
they have an opportunity of comparing the 


ſtate 
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ſtate of the ſtage there, with that at home; 
and if the latter fall far ſnort of the former, 
they will have no reliſh for the entertain- 
ment, and will deſert the Theatre. There 
was a time when the Dublin ſtage would 
not yield the palm to the beſt of thoſe in 
London. And they would now find it very 
difficult to cull ſuch a ſet of performers; 

out of both the London Theatres, as were 
then eſtabliſhed here. Accordingly there 
was a great reſort of company to the Houſe; 
which afforded five nights entertainment in 
the week, often to full, and always to good 
Audiences. And all the young men of qua- 
lity and fortune bred up in thoſe days, who 
had an opportunity by travelling of viſiting 
the different Theatres of Europe, declared 
 themſclves as well ſatisfied with their own 
as with any they had ſeen; and that they 
were as well amuſed, and could paſs their 
ons as agreeably in Dublin, as any where 
elſe. 8 3 
I here has been enough ſaid to ſhew that 
this is an object well worth the attention of 
the Legiſlature, in a political light; but 
there is another article of the utmoſt im- 
portance to be taken into conſideration; 
which is the morals of the youth of this 
Kingdom. If there be no entertainments 
provided for the evenings, will they not 
neceſſarily be precipitated into gaming or 
drinking, to paſs away their time, which 
otherwiſe muſt lye a heavy burthen on 
W 
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their hands? To enter into a detail of all 
the evils which have followed, and muſt 
for ever attend a low and diſorderly ſtage, 
would ſwell this diſcourſe to an enormous 
ſize. There has been enough ſaid to de- 
mand the moſt ſerious attention of all who 
wiſh well to the intereſts of this country in 
general, or to thoſe of this city in parti- 
A 3 Dy | 
Bur it will be objected, that if only one 
theatre be eſtabliſhed by law, it may be in 
the power of the manager to give what 
entertainment he pleaſes, and the town in 
that caſe would be without reſource. But 
pray what reſource have they now ? Do 
they find their entertainment improved in 
conſequence: of the conteſt between two _ 
theatres? Are the ſruits of this boaſted 
emulation ſo palatable, that they are loth 
to change them? But it is to no purpoſe 
to enter into any argument upon this ſub- 
ject; for as two theatres can not poſſibly 
ſubſiſt in this town, a monopoly muſt of 
courſe cnſue from neceſſity, it not from 
parliament. The only queſtion now is, 
which of theſe two ways is the moſt eli- 
gible. In the one cafe, I have already 
 thewn, that a theatre under ſuch heavy 
incumbrances muſt for ever remain in the. 


loweſt ſtate. In the other, it may again > 5 


raiſe it's head, and be reſtored to it's for- 
mer luſtre. There is no alternative left, 
but either to ſit down ſupinely content 

„ with 
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with ſuch a ſingle ſtage as would be worſe 
than none, and rather be a nuifance than 
a benefit to the public, or that they who 
have the power ſhould exert themſclves in 
purſuing the only poſſible method by which 
it may once more be placed in a flouriſhing 
ſtate, and anſwer all the good purpoſes 
which flow from a well eſtabliſhed, well re- 
gulated ſtage. V 
It is by the deſire of ſeveral perſons of 
rank and fortune that this meeting has been 
called, in order to accompliſh this point. 
They propoſe to form themſelves into a ſo- 


ciety in union with all ſuch gentlemen as 


are deſirous of promoting the undertaking, 
and out of the body to chooſe a committee, 
in order to prepare and conduct the buſineſs 
for them. They are of opinion that the 
beſt way of applying to parliament, will 
be by petition from the inhabitants of this 
city, which they make no doubt will be 
| ſigned by a great majority of the more re- 
ſpectable names. When ſuch a ſociety is 
formed, and a committee choſen, I ſhall lay 
before them a plan, which, if carried into 


execution, will in a ſhort time eſtabliſh here 
the belt ſtage for dramatic performances of 


any in the Britiſh dominions, and probably 
continue it ſuch to perpetuity. 
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